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1 62 Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

Navaho Legends. Collected and Translated by Washington Matthews, 
M. D., LL. D., Major U. S. Army, Ex-President of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, etc. With Introduction, Notes, Illustrations, Texts, Inter- 
linear Translations, and Melodies. Boston and New York : Published 
for the American Folk-Lore Society by Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
(Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. v.) 1897. Pp. 
299, vi. 

Inasmuch as an outline of the contents of this volume has already been 
given in the pages of this Journal, it may be proper to leave to other publi- 
cations a critical estimate of the fifth volume of Memoirs ; yet it may be 
permissible to offer the opinion that the work constitutes a model of the 
manner in which mythologic material ought to be edited, in order that its 
character and relations to racial life should be made comprehensible. For 
the general reader, the brief and excellent Introduction affords the best 
information as to the nature of aboriginal tradition, while comprehension 
will be greatly promoted by the illustrations. The melodies written out by 
Professor Fillmore, and the admirable bibliography prepared by Mr. F. W. 
Hodge, constitute important appendages to a book that in completeness 
leaves little to be desired, but which, like all praiseworthy essays in the 
field of Indian tradition, awakens a keen desire for additional information. 
The work marks the progress of the new epoch in the record of American 
primitive religion which was introduced by the Navaho Mountain-chant of 
the same author, published by the Bureau of Ethnology. 

The Creation Legend recites the origin of the people as locusts or other 
winged insects ; their passage from the nethermost of the four lower worlds 
to the fourth world ; the creating (no doubt originally the remodelling) of 
first man and first woman; the temporary separation of the sexes and 
consequent conception of the demons by women bereft of their human 
husbands ; emergence into the fifth world or our earth, and the reconstruc- 
tion of the latter in imitation of the form furnished by the world below ; 
fashioning of sun, moon, and stars ; the birth of the demons, or " alien 
gods," whose origin has been mentioned ; the making, apparently as a 
counterpart, by the tribal gods, of the self-rejuvenating goddess ; her im- 
pregnation by the solar ray ; the bringing forth of the war-gods ; their rapid 
growth and journey to heaven in quest of their celestial father, by whom 
they are acknowledged and provided with magic arms j their wars with the 
cannibal demons and the overthrow of the latter, of whom some are spared 
as serviceable to mankind ; the migrations of the Navaho people, and 
gradual formation of its gentes as a result of fusion with many races. It 
will be seen, therefore, that we have in the legend an elaborate mythological 
system ; but nothing is said of any creation of the five worlds, or of the 
other races supposed to be already existent. 

Material for comparison is furnished by the outlines of Zufti creation 
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myths lately furnished by Mr. F. H. Cushing. These outlines represent, 
not texts, but abstracts of texts. The form is much more complicated, 
and the impression of philosophic reflection intensified by the biblical lan- 
guage favored by the reporter. Nevertheless the fundamental notions offer 
a good deal of parallelism to Navaho conceptions. Among the Zunis also 
we have four lower worlds ; origin from reptile ancestors ; ascent to the 
fourth world, surrounded by four oceans ; impregnation by the sun, and 
birth of twin brothers, who become war-gods ; the arming of the latter by 
their sun-father ; emergence to earth, and reconstruction of the fifth world ; 
quarrel of man and woman, and consequent engendering of monsters; 
destruction of these by the war-gods ; migration and intercourse with foreign 
races. The arrangement of the elements and the details appear somewhat 
to differ. A section in the outlines to which the Navaho legend offers no 
counterpart is the first chapter, containing statements of a highly meta- 
physical nature in regard to evolution from an All-father. It will be 
necessary to have a more extensive body of material and a variety of ver- 
sions before it can be predicated just how far extends the correspondence of 
the Navaho and Zuni traditions, and whether it must be presumed that the 
Navahoes borrowed the myths from their more civilized neighbors. 

For the further tracing of these mythological elements, material is as yet 
lacking. Parallels from the half-christianized Algonkin legends might be 
cited which would establish a considerable degree of concordance. The 
indications are that, among the Eastern tribes also, aboriginal religious con- 
ceptions were especially concerned with the struggle of gods and demons 
and with accounts of tribal history. The basis of such traditions is not so 
much speculative as practical, fed by fear more than by curiosity. As 
continual danger from demonic and human assaults constitutes the great 
perils of the present time, the human heart needs the refreshment of hope 
and trust. This support is obtained from the legends, which recite super- 
natural protection in the past. Such narratives, if not in their entirety the 
subject of dramatic representation, were continually referred to in ritual 
and formed the underlying ground of piety. In the end it will perhaps 
be found, that no race is so low in the scale as to be devoid of a body of 
myths and traditions, which serve the purpose of a sacred history. In this 
respect, primitive man differed from civilized society in a degree much less 
radical than has generally been assumed. 

At this point must be introduced the ever-recurring inquiry : Will Amer- 
ican historical societies awake to a plainer sense of their duty ? Will they 
at last pay more serious attention to the sources of history embodied in the 
life of the present day ? Will they assist the American Folk-Lore Society 
in its efforts to utilize the few remaining years of opportunity ? And will 
the many public libraries and private collectors of Americana furnish such 
measure of reasonable support that this series of Memoirs may be con- 
tinued, and the present inadequate means of research and record be made 
in some degree coextensive with the occasion ? 

W. W. N. 



